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the rebellion of a Eajah or curb the ambition of a too
powerful Xawab; and he had the right, subject to
approval, of filling death vacancies amongst his deputies,
the Nawabs, By the side of the Subadar stood two
independent officials, the Kadi, who, as in all Moslem
countries, administered justice according to the sacred
law; and the Diwan (finance minister), appointed by
the Crown, who collected the royal share of the revenue,
and remitted it to the Imperial Treasury. It was the
grant of the diwani of Bengal to the East India Com-
pany in 1765 which laid the foundation of the British
Empire in Lldia. Each province was formed of a
varying number of districts, which were entirely sub-
ject to the Padishah; and of Native States that, at
the time of their conquest, had been left in posses-
sion of their Jfcajahs. The districts were governed by
Fujdars, or Nawabs^ who were appointed by the Crown,
or, in the case of a death vacancy, by a Viceroy.
Their appointments were not valid until they had been
confirmed by royal letter and the insignia of investiture.
The Nawabs were summoned to Delhi, kept there, or
transferred to other districts, at the will of the Imperial
Ministry. In later times they were so frequently changed
that a story was current of a newly-appointed Nawab
who left Delhi with his face to his elephant's tail, look-
ing out for his successor. The ISTawab, assisted by a
Kadi and a Diwan, administered his district under
the Subadar. He maintained a small army and was
obliged to accompany his superior on all military ex-
peditions within the province. The Rajah ruled his
hereditary state^ subject to the payment of tribute,
which was collected by the Subadar or by one of the